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LETTER OF DR. PIERRE JANET. 
[TRANSLATION.] 


Rue Barbet de Jouy, Paris, 
July 28th, 1905. 
My Dear Mr. Hyslop: : 

You are trying to found an important institution, “the 
American Institute for Scientific Research,’ which would 
contribute to the development of psychological investigation, 
and you ask me to aid you in showing the American public 
the importance of this work. You have been kind enough 
to say in your request that I am able to give helpful aid and 
that the expression of my opinions would bring sympathetic 
support to your task and would influence those who hesitate 
to support it. I do not think I have the ability to give such 
assistance; indeed American psychologists and neurologists 
have much more influence than I have and it is their aid and 
not mine which will convince your fellow-men of the useful- 
ness of this work and give them the confidence which they 
might have in it. But however little my influence may be I 
shall not be tardy in doing my part and shall state briefly 
what seems to me interesting and important in your project. 
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I. 


The preceding century was devoted to the physical sci- 
ences and it is impossible to enumerate all the benefits which 
to-day accrue to mankind from the discoveries of these sci- 
ences. But the sciences which have for their object the 
study of man, the laws of the human mind, and the relations 
between the physical and the mental, have for a long time 
followed, though slowly, the rapid progress of the knowledge 
which has resulted from the study of matter. It is certain, 
however, that the mental sciences can be as helpful and pos- 
sibly more important than the investigation of physical phe- 
nomena. ‘They may indeed explain the laws of the social 
organism and may possibly aid in establishing better social 
conditions. They ought to play an important part in our 
criminal jurisprudence and possibly provide a veritable pre- 
ventive of crime. The study of pedagogy should be asso- 
ciated with the science of psychology and this alone can 
regulate the conscious reform of our methods of education. 
A field in which psychology, if more advanced, might render 
incalculable service is that of mental therapeutics. If we are 
to judge by the progress which certain scientific investiga- 
tions, relative to hypnotism, suggestion and double person- 
ality have already made with reference to the therapeutic 
treatment of certain nervous diseases, we would discover a 
large number of such maladies of so terrible and melancholy 
a character that are incurable to-day only because of our 
ignorance. 

Finally, is it not evident that the science of the mind is 
more than any other capable of satisfying the restless curi- 
osity of the human soul? Doubtless it is hardly probable 
that a single science can ever completely solve the problem 
of our nature and destiny. But in the meantime nothing can 
even approach these perplexing questions except the study of 
the mind. We can see the evidence of this in the passionate 
interest which certain phenomena excite, that are in reality 
psychological, namely, those of secondary personality, men- 
tal suggestion, clairvoyance and mediumship. These phe- 
nomena have evidently interested men to such an extent be- 
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cause they seem to be related to the profoundest powers of 
the mind. Would not the scientific investigation of them, 
whatever the result it reached, aid much in understanding 
human nature? More than any other science psychology is 
connected with philosophical and_ religious problems. 
Doubtless it is this fact that creates the great difficulty in the 
investigation, and it is also the fact which intensifies its in- 
terest and importance. 

Many attempts have been made, especially during the 
second half of the last century, to undertake the study of this 
rich and interesting field. It is apparent everywhere that we 
have tried to apply to psychology the inductive and experi- 
mental methods which have produced the marvellous results 
of the physical sciences. Mathematical methods have been 
applied to psychology in the study of psychological and psy- 
chometrical phenomena. With the use of new methods the 
anatomy and physiology of the nervous system have been 
revolutionized. No country has done so much in this field 
of scientific psychology as the United States. Thanks to 
the vigor of the American universities, the elasticity of their 
courses, and the wealth of their resources, the new science of 
psychology has been able to take an important place in edu- 
cation, and psychological laboratories in the United States 
have become more numerous, more excellent and better 
equipped than elsewhere. It is for that reason that no other 
country better understands the importance of certain recent, 
if not new, investigations which ought now to be associated 
with that psychology which is ordinarily studied in the lab- 
oratory, not for the purpose of converting it, but for that of 
developing and extending its power. 

It is evident that the study of the human mind can exer- 
cise a beneficial influence on morals: for traces of intellectual 
culture are found in a great number of phenomena which 
aie exhibited in psychological investigations. If it be pos- 
sible soon to arrive at the knowledge of the laws of mental 
action, we may turn to account much more than has yet been 
done in the study of language, of art and of primitive civil- 
izations, just as we have begun to do in the study of the in- 
stincts and intelligence of animals. We ought simply to 
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choose and distinguish what the facts are whose investiga- 
tion seems for the moment to be specially useful; what the 
researches are that it is important to add to to-day to the 
various sciences now pursued in our laboratories. If I am 
not deceived, three types of allied investigation present, at 
this time, a particular value and have arrived at that degree 
of maturity which makes them important for us. These are 
those investigations which pertain to mental diseases, those 
which pertain to suggestive therapeutics, and those which 
propose an inquiry into the phenomena that we call super- 
normal or occult, for the lack of a better name. It is neces- 
sary that we examine the importance which these investiga- 
tions have for the development of psychology. 


II. 

Psychological investigation has not been fully organized 
in the same way or directed to the same end in all countries, 
and even this is fortunate for its progress. If I am not mis- 
taken, investigators in other countries have been disposed to 
keep distinct two types of inquiry which the French psychol- 
ogists have been forced to associate. Most frequently we 
study, on the one side, the normal psychology of the indi- 
vidual, or pretend to do this, and on the other, we are occu- 
pied with the analysis and classification of mental diseases. 
It seems to me that, in France, under the influence of my 
masters, whom I am happy to mention, Charcot and Ribot, 
we have endeavored a little more to explain psychiatry by 
means of normal psychology and to regard mental diseases 
as good natural experiments, which enable us better to un- 
derstand what the normal functions are. 

Whatever the importance of the laboratory to psychol- 
ogy, we must not forget that a genuine experiment with the 
human mind is very difficult to obtain in a perfect form. 
One of the operations essential to the experimental method 
consists in changing the phenomena which we are consider- 
ing and with it the conditions affecting it. We need the 
power to vary the phenomenon concerned, to increase or to 
diminish it, and especially the power to suppress it with a 
view to discovering its cause in the circumstances which 
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vary with it at the same time: this is a summary of physio- 
logical method and the explanation of its success. That is, 
for example, the removal of the thyroid glands, the excision 
of the pneumo-gastric organs, the destruction of certain 
cerebral centers have enabled us to discover the functions of 
the thyroid glands, the functions regulating the action of the 
heart, and the functions of the motor centers in the cortex, 
etc. It is impossible to apply this method rigorously to psy- 
chology: we cannot exactly remove the memory, language 
or his voluntary actions from a man. Even though we were 
able we do not recognize the right to do it. There is always 
some aspect of the experimental method, and this the most 
important, that escapes us in psychology. ‘The consequence 
is sufficiently grave to prevent us frem always giving a clear 
account of psychological investigations. That is, we cannot 
experiment simply as we desire. We always find ourselves 
in the presence of a complicated individual and the condi- 
tions which determine a phenomenon are always infinitely 


complex, and they are difficult to define and impossible to 
eliminate. 


III. 


Doubtless disease also remains complex; but in the mean- 
time it subjugates the individual. It brings him to those 
forms of consciousness which are less normal and less varied. 
I have a well defined suspicion that patients of the same type 
show astonishing resemblances. We are surprised to dis- 
cover subjects, belonging to very different social classes, dif- 
ferent environments and different countries, using exactly 
the same forms of expression and metaphors, when they are 
attacked by the same disease. ‘T'wo psychasthenics and two 
hysterical persons resemble each other much more than two 
normal individuals, having approximately the same charac- 
teristics. This circumstance indicates that the malady sim- 
plifies the mental condition of the patient when producing it. 

From time to time this reduction of higher states becomes 
particularly interesting for us when it clearly suppresses cer- 
tain psychological phenomena which our introspective analy- 
sis has already distinguished and which we assume to be 
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important. We meet subjects in whom language, memory 
or the will is suppressed. In some even the lesion is still 
more delicate: one portion of one’s language is suppressed 
and another remains intact. Some lose the power to under- 
stand speech or to understand what they read, and yet they 
can speak themselves. We see some who have lost this or 
that type of memories and retained others: they may have 
completely forgotten recent events and yet be able to recall 
the more remote, or even remember what they have experi- 
enced in the past and yet be unable to acquire any new 
memories of the present experience. They have lost the 
power of acquisition but not the power of conservation or 
reproduction. It is the same with all the mental functions. 
They may be dissociated by disease in a more remarkable 
manner than we could effect by any dissection or mutilation 
of the organism. It is easy to explain that these are simply 
the dissociation, the obstruction of functions which the ex- 
perimental method would reclaim and which we cannot in- 
dependently effect ourselves. Doubtless science has been 
arrested for a time by the scruple that the disease deranges 
and diverts the vital functions. But we know, since Claude 
Bernard, “that we do not find any radical difference between 
physiological, pathological and therapeutic phenomena; 
these phenomena originate from causes which, being peculiar 
to living matter, are identical in their essential characteristics 
and do not vary except with the different conditions in which 
the phenomena are manifested.” In our day physiology 
appropriates for itself a large part of these pathological facts 
and psychology, which does not have at its disposal the same 
resources that physiology has, receives a still greater ad- 
vantage. In fact, many chapters of normal psychology be- 
gin with the study of diseases. Let any one recall the works 
on the diseases of memory, the diseases of personality and 
the diseases of the will. Much of the more interesting and 
important knowledge which to-day fills the works of psy- 
chology has originated in observations that were connected 
with abnormal phenomena. It suffices to remark the ma- 
terial on the limitations of the compass of consciousness, on 
subliminal states, on the complexity and synthetic action of 
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personality, on the synthesis of sensory and motor experi- 
ences in perception, such as hgve been remarked in the study 
of agnosia and apraxia, and the various forms and degrees of 
involuntary action. We should have to sacrifice two-thirds 
of the present psychology if we were to withdraw from con- 
sideration what has been obtained by virtue of the investiga- 
tion of abnormal phenomena of the mind and nervous system. 
We should remember that services of this kind are re- 
ciprocal, and that the treatment of nervous and mental dis- 
eases has already drawn and will draw more and more benefit 
from its understanding with psychology. Whatever the 
neurologists may say of it, it can still be claimed that psy- 
chological terms are the best for describing and explaining 
our clinical problems clearly. Physicians can secure a great 
benefit from the study of perceptive processes in interpreting 
the diseases of sensibility, from investigations oi volition and 
emotion for understanding nervous troubles. Even to-day 
hysteria and psychasthenia in connection with obsessions, 
ideo-motor impulses and phobias are already, and before 
long, if I am not mistaken, epilepsy will be, entirely unintel- 
ligible without a serious study of psychology. Some time in 
the future it will not be possible to speak of the various forms 
of deliria without understanding the laws of suggestion, the 
modifications of the area of consciousness, or the various 
degrees of mental strain in volition and attention and their 
influence on the ideas and feelings of the patient. We shall 
be surprised in a short time to see how much psychiatry has 
been influenced by contact with a more exact psychology. 


IV. 

Nervous and mental diseases still present us phenomena 
whose investigation is particularly important. These are 
such as happen under the various forms of medical practice 
and especially the phenomena which occur at the moment of 
recovering the normal state. Scientific method is properly 
realized when we can examine the same phenomenon in two 
cases that differ from each other only in a single known cir- 
cumstance, the other phenomena remaining exactly the same. 
The study of the same patient now during the period of his 
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illness and now at the point of recovery approximates this 
ideal. During the progress of hysterical paralysis we can 
observe the persistence of a certain amount of anaesthesia 
and then when the paralysis disappears we can note that, 
while the subject remains the same in all other respects, the 
anaesthesia previously remarked has disappeared. Have we 
not the right to say that this insensibility plays an important 
part in the coincidence? Many psychological observations 
have been made with this method.. Not only have men thus 
studied paralyses, anaesthesias and their relation to the field 
of consciousness, but also the influence of fixed ideas, auto- 
matisms, amnesia, voluntary actions during and after seizure, 
attention, emotional excitement during or after the crisis of 
ecstacy, etc. To apply this method correctly we must be 
able to watch the same patient for a long period and on many 
occasions, but we shall be most frequently recompensed best 
by persistent observation. 

It is here that reciprocity of services between physiology 
and psychology will appear most striking. More and more 
we see the importance which medical practice, based on a 
knowledge of psychological laws, will receive in the thera- 
peutics of mental disease. In my opinion, this is not to assert 
that a satisfactory claim has been made out for psycho- 
therapy, such as is practiced today. It is still very rudi- 
mentary and we are almost always reduced to the uncertain 
therapeutics of moral influence. But the reception given this 
method today permits of attempts to improve it and to give 
it a more precise character. 

For a long time the first rank of observers has been dis- 
posed to believe that, in respect to ills ascribed to the imagi- 
nation, it is important to oppose remedies of the same kind. 
There have been all the while some marvelous cures effected 
by religious faith, by the influence of necromancy, and even 
by the influence of the physician. Most of the methods of 
psychotherapy which are heralded about today are scarcely 
distinguishable from gross charlatanry. Under pretext of 
educating and reforming the reason and the will some urge 
the patient to know how to live in a passive mental state, 
how to will to be in good health, how to persist in trusting 
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his own powers, even though they are weak, and how to 
cultivate the habit of disregarding his insignificant pains and 
to boldly continue his life without occupying himself too 
much with his comfort. Now one forces himself to follow 
false ideas by reasoned argument that they are true, and now 
he accepts his inclinations and desires with the object of 
stimulating and directing them. 

These methods, in reality very ancient and very ex- 
tensively applied before modern practice, have indeed a great 
practical value. ‘This is indisputable, and indeed some 
patients consider them sufficient to effect a cure. But it is 
not less indisputable that they very frequently miscarry and 
in the meantime the trouble seems to be of a moral character; 
that is, under this very primitive form of treatment there are 
some defects of which the greatest is the lack at times of 
exactness and clear generalization. They lack exactness 
because we can apply them without distinction to every form 
of malady. You can carry on the same conversation with an 
epileptic, a melancholiac, an hysteric, and a psychaesthenic, 
distracted by his fears and obsessions. It is, in fact, not 
necessary to diagnose their disease in order to encourage 
self-reliance and resignation in them. On the other hand, 
that which makes the charm and the success of the sug- 
gestion is first the peculiar capacity of the man who makes it, 
the fascination of his character, and also a certain disposition 
in the subject to yield to this seduction in the character of the 
operator. All this is very singular; the patient who has been 
relieved by one physician cannot go to another, though the 
latter applies the same methods. It is possible that he does 
not experience any effect in such cases. The physician who 
succeeds by these methods with one patient cannot feel 
assured that he will cure the same malady in another by 
similar methods; it is possible that he will effect nothing at 
all. It is certain that we have a duty to resort to these 
methods while looking for better, but we are bound to con- 
sider that a scientific psychotherapy has not reached its per- 
fection. 

For some years men have hoped to reach more precision 
in their practice when they began to use hypnotism, but they 
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often exaggerated its value when they claimed to find hys- 
terical phenomena in all cases of hypnotic suggestion and to 
apply it at random. Psychotherapeutics will not make any 
real progress until the physician understands the psycho- 
logical mechanism by which a definite disease has been pro- 
duced, even though he may know to some extent the precise 
laws which regulate the appearance and disappearance of 
certain psychological phenomena. When he knows that a 
particular motor disturbance is due to some anaesthesia; that 
a certain feature of delirium depends on the presence of sub- 
liminal memories which we think ought not to have disap- 
peared; that this case of dizziness or that of delirium depends 
on inadequate attention and some modification of the 
emotions or of coenaesthesia, then every intelligent physician 
will be able, without having any of the special abilities of a 
miracle worker, to treat every patient whose condition had 
been properly diagnosed. We must not indulge any illusions 
in this matter. We are still very far from this goal. It is 
only by a more exact analysis of mental diseases; by the 
minute examination of the differences that the patient 
presents in his state of illness and his state of health: in a 
word, it is only by a very serious study of normal and ab- 
normal psychology that we can approach the art of relieving 
the sufferings of the mind which we are only beginning to 
know. 


V. 


In the field of pathological phenomena, which, in my opin- 
ion, is just before our eyes, is a certain number of very com- 
mon facts which are attested by popular observation, which 
are exaggerated by its fears and hopes, and which are singu- 
larly magnified and distorted by superstition. For the lack 
of a better name we will call them “occult,” in order to make 
clear that we do not know what they are. In all the litera- 
tures of antiquity, Hindu, Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Arabian, 
there are indications, more or less vague, of phenomena of 
this kind which men have referred to mysterious agencies. 

It is only during the last century at most that these phe- 
nomena have been observed with care and classified with 
some exactness. Still more recently M. Ch. Richet, Profes- 
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sor of Physiology in the Faculty of Medicine in Paris, in a 
series of remarkable articles, from which we may quote, 
shows the importance which he attaches to these investiga- 
tions by giving a classification of the controverted phe- 
nomena. In the first group we may place the facts which 
seem to belong to the category of physical phenomena, al- 
though they apparently transcend all known physical laws. 
For example, these are those noises which we call “raps ” 
and which seem to be produced in material objects without a 
known cause; or, better still, there is the alleged transporta- 
tion of physical objects. In another group we place those 
phenomena which apparently have a psychological character. 
For example, there are the phenomena which we designate 
by the name telepathy, in which sensations and thoughts 
seem to be transmitted from one person to another without 
intermediate sense impressions; and clairvoyance, which is a 
phenomenon of the same type in that the human mind seems 
to acquire certain knowledge without use of the usual and 
normal means of gaining knowledge, and the various pre- 
sentiments in which the mind seems to have been freed from 
the limitations of time as in clairvoyance it seems to have 
been freed from those of space.* These phenomena have 
been indicated by the various names of animal magnetism, 
bio-magnetism, telepathic agency, unknown force, telekinetic 
force and psychic force. ‘They have been described and ex- 
plained after a manner, but they are very little understood. 
Most serious minds are embarrassed by them and do not 
even know what attitude they should take when asked to 
consider them. At present, when it is a matter of expressing 
an opinion on clairvoyance and the movement of objects 
without contact, we find that there are only two views, both 
equally exaggerated and absurd, the one of an enthusiastic 
advocate and the other of blind faith or denial as ignorant as 
they are mistaken, and it is easy to discover that one is as 
untenable as the other. 

Whatever justice or even indulgence we wish to accord 
writers who describe these occult phenomena in special re- 
views, it is impossible not to be amazed at the absurd manner 
in which they present their data. During all these years 
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there have appeared on these matters some hundreds of vol- 
umes and some thousands of articles, written by men of very 
good character whose opinions evidently deserve serious con- 
sideration. But really we soon stop disgusted with our read- 
ing: these authors assert the most improbable facts without 
giving themselves the least trouble to verify their beliefs. 
Their data are only a confused mixture of enthusiasm, 
poetry, entreaties and rudeness of manner toward all those 
who do not immediately accept their statements. Their 
absolute lack of scientific method, their absolute ignorance of 
the rules of observation,—I would not say scientific, but even 
of the slightest rational observation—have ended in com- 
pletely disgusting men of science and have completely dis- 
couraged their interest in the phenomena. 

Against these credulous enthusiasts are the sceptics who 
are indifferent to occult shenomena. ‘The physicians, the 
physiologists, and the psychologists find it altogether be- 
neath the dignity of their science to concern themselves in 
any manner whatever with the phenomena of thought trans- 
ference. ‘They ignore or treat with contempt all the work 
of their predecessors. ‘This attitude is no better than that of 
the believer. In the presence of facts, or if one prefers, of 
phenomena apparently very important and which, if they 
bring us new knowledge, would be likely to revolutionize our 
conception of the world, a refusal to investigate and a sys- 
tematic denial of the problem are as puerile as the uncritical 
faith and the blind enthusiasm of the occultists. No reason 
which has been advanced to excuse this refusal to investigate 
can be considered serious and such as are given will not 
stand criticism. 

Should we condemn the study of these phenomena be- 
cause some people call them occult and because we find their 
investigation bringing us toward mysticism? ‘There are no 
terms more vague and undefined than “occult” and “mystic.” 
Every phenomenon is occult for those who know it imper- 
fectly. ‘Thunder and lightning were occult phenomena for 
savages. ‘The study of the properties of metals was a mys- 





* Charles Richet, Annals of Psychical Research, January, 1905. Proceed- 
ings of the Society for Psychical Research. 
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tical affair with the alchemists of the middle ages. In ceas- 
ing to be occult these phenomena cease to be arbitrary. This 
is a postulate of science, and these phenomena fall into the 
category of general causation without which the study of 
them would modify the general principles of science. 

Should we condemn the study of them because, in the 
opinion of some people, they seem actually impossible? 
Beyond pure mathematics is there anything impossible? We 
know very well that the results of present science do not have 
absolute truth and that they always depend upon certain 
conditions for their occurrence. Oxygen and hydrogen, as 
we all know, combine in certain conditions, but we know well 
that, if we remove these conditions, their combination does 
not take place. “It is admitted,” says Ch. Richet,* “that 
bodies which are not the subjects of chemical change, which 
apparently do not lose any of their weight, do not produce 
heat.” This seems to be a universal law, one of the immu- 
table foundations of physics. But lo! the discovery of radium 
has destroyed this alleged universality, since, without any 
appreciable chemical change, it produces considerable quan- 
tities of heat. “Physical science is not overthrown by the 
discovery: it concludes only that certain conditions, still un- 
known, which determine the loss of weight in other bodies, 
are not present in the case of radium.” 

Suppose the reply is that the conditions which determine 
the so-called occult phenomena are too complicated ever to 
be realized experimentally. What do we know in such a 
matter? Most things which are actual facts today have been 
declared impossible at other times, examples, the railway, the 
telegraph, the telephone, the balloon. Who would have ad- 
mitted twenty years ago that we should one day be able to 
photograph the fracture of a bone through the flesh of a 
living man? All these objections invariably return to this 
singular and common idea: “That is impossible because I 
have not seen it.” It is with this kind of statement that men 
always try to prevent discovery. That which properly 
defines science is its function to make us see what we have 
not hitherto seen. “Science,” says Duclaux, “is the exten- 
sion of sensation: whenever it effects any progress it repro- 
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duces on the plane of our imperfect sensory organs every- 
thing that exists beyond the reach of them. Let us under- 
stand then, that the wise man who every day attends at simi- 
lar disclosures is not naturally inclined to believe in anything 
beyond what he sees—for there is an infinite number of 
things we do not see—that the world is not limited to forces 
which act on our senses and that it probably contains thous- 
ands of others.” 

We cannot make a better summary of these observations 
than to quote the conclusion of the work of M. Ch. Richet: 

“ Instead of seeming to ignore spiritism, scientists should 
study it. Physicians, chemists, physiologists and philoso- 
phers ought to take the trouble to know and understand the 
facts affirmed by spiritists. A long and diligent study of the 
subject is necessary; it will certainly be fruitful, for however 
absurd the theories may be, these do not alter the facts. And 
if there are many errors and illusions in the assertions of the 
spiritists, there are probably, nay, certainly, many truths 
which for us are still enveloped in mystery. ‘These truths, 
when they are better understood, will profoundly modify the 
puny notions we at present entertain concerning man and 
the universe.”* 

I can only further say that the phenomena which are the 
subject of these investigations ought some day to be the sub- 
ject of physical research. But above all else they ought to be 
the subject of psychological inquiry. All along they have 
not appeared as facts purely physical, but have always de- 
pended on the presence of a human being and the mind of 
this person. Even the phenomena that are apparently purely 
physical, incidents like raps or materializations always de- 
mand the presence of a medium. ‘The investigation of these 
facts ought always to begin with the study of this particular 
person, with an investigation that should exhibit his decep- 
tions, his unconscious mistakes, and the nervous and mental 
conditions which accompany the phenomena. This physio- 
logical investigation is far from being useless even when it 
does not result in discovering the phenomena under dispute. 
It was in the study of facts in a case of alleged mental sug- 





* Ch. Richet, Annals of Psychical Science, January, 1905, p. 8. 
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gestion that I was aroused to the presence of subliminal 
mental phenomena, and we will doubtless find a rich field of 
psychological information when disentangling the mental 
condition of a medium, and also the singular mental condi- 
tion of the believer who watches seances of the kind in an un- 
critical spirit. 

I shall further add that the first investigation of these phe- 
nomena belongs to pathological psychology. ‘The people 
who act as mediums are more than variations from the nor- 
mal: they are very often actually demented. ‘To understand 
them it is necessary to be constant attendants at their per- 
formances, to observe their habitual illusions and the actions 
that accompany them. Ona single occasion I had the oppor- 
tunity to investigate a case of apports and was able to show 
the part played in this instance by subliminal consciousness 
and spontaneous somnambulism. Later we may be able to 
prove that genuine mediums can be distinguished by the fact 
that they are what we know as neurotic subjects. This is 
possible, but for the present we must approach instances of 
the kind from a point of view which begins by investigating 
them by means of the same methods which are employed in 
other cases. It is to abnormal psychology that the duty now 
falls to solve the vexatious problem raised by the allegation 
of occult phenomena. Let it hold itself equally free from 
puerile credulity and blind incredulity; let it restrain auda- 
cious hypotheses, but let it exhibit a rigor of method in the 
verification of facts proportioned to their novelty and to the 
gravity of their consequences, and it will discover in the 
study of these facts some singular resources for explaining 


them and for the application of therapeutics to the human 
mind. 


VI. 


Some such psychological investigation, bearing on the 
various phenomena of the mind as presented in mental dis- 
eases, in the applications of psychiatry, in the strange experi- 
ments of which abnormal or occult phenomena are the oc- 
casion, are today much more extended than we imagine. 
There has been a great advance in this field during the last 
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twenty years. Such scientific inquiries are less misunder- 
stood and men are not so often accused of insanity for study- 
ing hypnotism or mental suggestion. We ought to be grate- 
ful to those great men who have blazed the way and who 
have had the courage in the love of truth to face the disre- 
pute once attached to these inquiries. Nor must we forget 
that the field has already been cultivated with some success 
and has already furnished science with some valuable results. 
Although this be true, we can easily observe that there is still 
much to do and that such investigations in psychology have 
not yet obtained in any way, even in America, the place 
which we would desire for them. 

Such inquiries as exist are not only defective, isolated and 
insufficiently supported financially, but still in an unorganized 
condition and without any bond of interest to connect and 
systematize them. The psychology largely cultivated in our 
institutions scarcely takes any account of patholog.cal or ab- 
normal phenomena, In the laboratories of natural science 
and of physiology men do not neglect the study of cerebral 
functions, but they only incidentally broach the facts of which 
I have been speaking. In the medical colleges and in the 
hospitals men are now beginning to recognize that psychol- 
ogy ought to have a place in the study of nervous diseases 
and insanity, but it is not possible to dispute that this investi- 
gation, except in a small part of the hospital service, should 
not be considered as wholly accessory. In confirming this 
position, we are made to hope that, instead of thus occupying 
a secondary place, the psychology of which we speak ought, 
in some particular institution, to be the principal object, the 
center about which all other studies, philosophical, psycho- 
logical and medical should converge. An institute of this 
kind, without multiplying labor and expense by additional 
forms of education, as we find it in our various colleges, 
would only supplement what we have, would co-ordinate 
them, and give them much more unity and importance. It 
seems to me that it will even act effectively on public opinion 
to show that at some time the study of man has been placed 
in the first rank and that this will give a fertile impulse to all 
those researches, moral, physiological and clinical, which 
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always have the same purpose, when their work is summed 
up, namely, the knowledge of man as a whole. This institute 
should begin a strenuous effort to put in the forefront the 
study of the human mind in all its manifestations, physical 


and moral, in all their elementary or developed forms, normal 
and abnormal. 


VIL. 


A work of this kind has its place so well indicated today, 
its use so well recognized by all the best minds, that in sev- 
eral countries it has already found some interesting attempts 
to realize its aims. In the first rank of these societies which 
have tried to organize some investigation of the kind is the 
English Society for Psychical Research, which, I believe, has 
an important branch in America. Owing to the influence of 
Gurney, Myers and Sidgwick this society has very greatly 
extended the interest in psychological investigation and has 
gradually introduced the study of psychic phenomena into 
the schemes of the regular and exact sciences. The Psycho- 
logical Institute, which we tried to found in 1900 in France, 
has a similar object, possibly even a larger scope, inasmuch 
as it makes pathological phenomena a larger part of the in- 
vestigation than the English Society. Some such efforts 
have had more or less success; they might be developed still 
more and render us further service. 

But it is evident that the creation of such an institute de- 
mands large resources and that it is extremely difficult to 
accomplish its formation. Moreover, we must expect to see 
this work reorganized from different points of view and new 
attempts occurring to complete the work of the first. The 
American Institute for Scientific Research, of which you have 
sent me the charter, evidently approaches the attempts pre- 
viously mentioned and aims to pursue the same path. It does 
not appear that you wish to organize opposition to the gen- 
eral work of older institutions, but that you are trying to 
collaborate with them in a manner which will give greater 
publicity to their investigations and which can even aid them 
in their researches. You have shown us so many wonders 
in the universities of the United States, you have so often 
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seen what makes intelligent generosity in a donor, that we 
expect much of any similar work undertaken by you, and we 
shall consider its success a great benefit for all similar inves- 
tigations which it will encourage and sustain. 

The plans of the American Institute are well indicated in 
the charter, which you have been kind enough to send me. 
It is a pleasure for me to speak of it: for it promises to realize 
all my dreams for the organization of a psychological insti- 
tute. I should choose from your outline the various forms of 
research which I think desirable today for developing in a 
complete manner the science of the human mind. The 
various articles of the charter and the different features of the 
institute seem to answer perfectly to all that I could desire. 

I would agree with you that the study of mental diseases 
furnishes the most interesting and important psychological 
facts of the age. You justly propose to study all the phe- 
nomena of abnormal psychology, hallucinations, illusions, 
disintegration of personality, alcoholism, and all the phe- 
nomena of mind that we meet in neurasthenia and psychas- 
thenia before they reach insanity proper. I would emphasize 
the importance of treating mental diseases, the improvement 
of mental disorders, their cure by various methods, physical 
or mental, not only as a benefit to the patient, but as an edu- 
cation most valuable to the physiological psychologist. But 
you rightly desire some day to organize a hospital after the 
type of the Salpetriere, in which men may be occupied with 
the philanthropic treatment of mental diseases as well as in 
the scientific investigation of them. However excellent the 
organization of American hospitals, it is always useful to 
have another, especially when its object is to apply thera- 
peutic methods which have not yet received sufficient recog- 
nition. I refer especially to a class of very unfortunate 
patients and for whom your plan would constitute an im- 
portant help: these are those unhappy neuropathic subjects 
who live on the borders of insanity without ever fully enter- 
ing it. They suffer cruelly from all sorts of disorders: they 
are wholly unable to earn a livelihood and cannot even adjust 
themselves to the social organism, and yet in the meantime it 
is very difficult to find a retreat where any one will consent to 
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consider their distress or to aid them in restoring their health. 
They have no temperatures or organic troubles that would 
justify their admission into the ordinary hospitals. They 
have no such mental maladies as would open to them the 
asylums for the insane. If they were rich they would find a 
place in those hydro-therapeutic institutions which are spe- 
cally built for this class of patients. But we know how inac- 
cessible these retreats are for the larger portion of these un- 
fortunates. In the meantime how important it would be to 
treat all these invalids, inebriates, hysterical and psychas- 
thenic patients in large hospitals. Their seizures and at- 
tacks of insanity are a permanent danger to society. The 
development of their disease, which we can hardly treat at all, 
will bring with it some day real insanity which will be at the 
charge of the state, when a little rest and intelligent care at 
the beginning of their malady would not only prevent their 
suffering, but would save to society minds that are frequently 
very useful. ‘These incipient cases of insanity are the most 
interesting and important for scientific psychology. They 
are such as will be the most important from all points of view 
for humane care and cure. Your institute ought to be as 
acceptable to the philanthropist as to the scientist. 

In the next place I would admit with you the importance 
which the work has for psychology and for every science in 
bringing into clear light the statements incessantly made 
about so-called occult phenomena and in extracting from all 
these legendary stories the real facts which they conceal. 
Paragraph (d) of your charter meets this demand very 
clearly: 

“To conduct, endow and assist investigation of all alleged 
telepathy, alleged apparitions of the dead, mediumistic phe- 
nomena, alleged clairvoyance, and all facts claiming to repre- 
sent supernormal acquisition of knowledge or the supernor- 
mal production of physical effects.” And in your letter you 
add: “ I should see that cases were studied in the interests of 
psychology as well as physiology, and the records published 
in detail, so that men all over the world could have the benefit 
of the results. I should see that committees be appointed in 
all the large cities in this country and that their carefully 
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studied cases should find record and publication. . . . In 
psychic research I should see that an American society was 
organized and wherever properly qualified men could do 
work in it, I should see that they did not lack the means to 
investigate, but I should devolve upon them the responsibility 
of publishing their own work or have the society accept it. I 
do not intend that the Institute which I have incorporated 
shall accept any public or official responsibilities for work of 
that kind. I should be very cautious about even aiding it.” 
In a word, your prudent and courageous intention altogether 
indicates a firm resolution to give the investigation of these 
phenomena all the scientific rigor which is at present abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Your project, my dear Mr. Hyslop, is therefore excellent, 
but permit me to say to you that I cannot congratulate you 
much for the conception of the plan. All these things are in 
the air,as we say. Many of the best minds in the world have 
tried to organize institutions similar to that which you are 
projecting. It remains for you to accomplish the most diffi- 
cult and the most original part of the plan. It depends on 
you to build up your institute, to transform the project on 
paper into an enduring structure. Most similar attempts, 
after a partial success, have always been arrested in their 
course by the difficulty which meets all others in our day, 
namely, the want of money. It will require a very large sum 
¢o accomplish your object, and ambitious plans become 
ridiculous when we have only small resources at our disposal. 
But after all is this an obstacle for you? Does the lack of 
money exist in America when the matter is one of philan- 
thropic and scientific labor? Are there not always millions 
of dollars for libraries, for universities, and for institutions 
that are devoted to some noble work? You say that you 
intend to carry on a campaign for securing the necessary 
funds, and I do not doubt that you wili obtain them very 
easily. I shall then be very happy to congratulate you; for 
you will have transformed into a beautiful living reality an 
institution for which we have hoped so long and you will 
have made an important step in the progress of the science 
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which is of all the most important and the most rich in 
promise, the science of the human mind. 

With my sympathy for the American Institute for Scien- 
tific Research, please to accept the assurance of my highest | 
regards. 


DR. PIERRE JANET, 
Professor of Psychology in the College of France, Paris. 





EXPERIMENTS WITH MRS. PIPER SINCE DR. 
RICHARD HODGSON’S DEATH. 


By James Hervey Hyslop. 


In ~« ordance with a previous promise I summarize here 
some 1. .ults of experiments since the death of Dr. Richard 
Hodgson. They of course implicate Mrs. Piper, but I do 
not mean to confine the phenomena to what has occurred 
through her. The reason for this is apparent. The scien- 
tific sceptic would not easily be convinced by any alleged 
messages from Dr. Hodgson through that source. He 
wishes to be assured that Mrs. Piper had no means of know- 
ing the facts which illustrate the personal identity of real or 
alleged communicators before accepting even telepathy as 
an explanation. I must therefore respect this attitude in 
quoting any facts which show intelligence of a kind not refer- 
able to guessing or chance coincidence. It is not that any 
suspicion of Mrs. Piper’s honesty is to be entertained at this 
late day, as the past elimination of even the possibility of 
fraud as well as the assurance that she has not been disposed 
to commit it are sufficient to justify ignoring it. But our 
troubles have not been wholly removed when we have merely 
eliminated the right to accuse her of fraud. A far more com- 
plicated objection arises and this is the unconscious repro- 
duction of knowledge acquired in a perfectly legitimate way. 
Dr. Hodgson had been so long associated with Mrs. Piper 
that we cannot know, without having his own ante-mortem 
statement, what he may casually have told her about himself 
and his life. It is easy to exclude previous knowledge of 
total strangers, but a man who had worked for eighteen 
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years in experiment with Mrs. Piper is exposed to the sus- 
picion that he may have told many things to her in a casual 
manner which may turn up in unconscious simulation of his 
personality. Ido not here concern myself with that hypoth- 
esis of many unscientific people who think that Mrs. Piper’s 
mind has drawn telepathically into it the personality and 
memories of Dr. Hodgson previous to his death and can at 
pleasure afterwards reproduce them and palm them off as 
spirits. Any one who can believe such a thing without an 
iota of evidence for it can believe anything. Ishall not treat 
seriousl:* such an hypothesis until it condescends to produce 
at least some evidence for itself commensurate with the mag- 
nitude of its claims. [I am not attracted by miracles as long 
as a perfectly simple theory will explain the facts, and hence 
I should be much more impressed by either fraud or second- 
ary personality than by any such credulous acceptance of the 
supernatural, for supernatural of a most astonishing kind it 
would be. Under the known circumstances it is far easier 
to suppose that Mrs. Piper might have casually acquired 
information from her conversations with Dr. Hodgson and 
that the trance state produces it in spiritistic forms. That 
is the real difficulty which the scientific man has to face. 

For this reason I shall have to exercise great caution in 
selecting the facts which are probably free from this sus- 
picion. In doing so I shall assume that the reader knows 
what has been done to protect Mrs. Piper’s seances from the 
accusation of conscious fraud on her part. All this will be 
taken for granted in the present narrative, and such facts 
selected as are most likely representative of supernormal in- 
formation. In the instances implicating other psychics be- 
sides Mrs. Piper we shall have facts which may help to pro- 
tect those coming from her. Upon these special stress may 
be laid, but some of those “communicated” through Mrs. 
Piper are so forceful in illustration of personal identity and 
so difficult to have been in any way ascertained by Mrs. 
Piper, when we know how cautious and reticent Dr. Hodgson 
actually was about his affairs to her, that they will serve to 
allay a natural curiosity of the public which demands such 
communications, if the theory which Dr. Hodgson held be- 
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fore his death is to be considered as true. I believe that this 
interest has its rights and that an organization like the So- 
ciety for Psychical Research, receiving the funds of its mem- 
bers, owes something to them in return, and while it must 
maintain a certain reserve in the publication of its facts it is 
easy to postpone this duty beyond all rational limits. 

It would be much better for the scientific man if I could 
publish the detailed record of the experiments, but this is 
impossible in the Journal, and as this is not intended to rep- 
resent the organ for proving any doctrine scientifically we 
may well abbreviate results to merely illustrate the type of 
facts which we have in our possession. 

I repeat that the reader must assume that I have allowed 
for the usual and simple objections to the phenomena which 
I mean here to summarize. I should admit frankly that, if 
I were dealing with ordinary professional mediums the facts 
which I expect to narrate would have no evidential or scien- 
tific importance. It is because they follow a long history of 
accredited facts that they derive at least a suggestive value. 
The reader may entertain the account as one of hypothetical 
importance and await the investigation of cases where the 
same reservations will not have to be maintained. 

Again before starting on the facts which are to serve as 
evidence of something supernormal in the communications 
purporting to come from Dr. Hodgson, I must remind the 
reader that we can give only the most trivial incidents. We 
are not engaged in the recording and parading about great 
revelations. ‘This must not be expected. We are employed 
in a scientific problem which is one of evidence and only the 
most trivial circumstances will serve as proof of the hypothe- 
sis which seems to be illustrated in the phenomena of Mrs. 
Piper. If we are to believe in the spiritistic theory to ac- 
count for her case, or to explain any other phenomena syp- 
posed to be produced by the discarnate, we cannot forget that 
the primary problem is the proof of personal identity. Ifa 
spirit claims to communicate or to produce phenomena not 
easily explicable by ordinary methods it must prove its iden- 
tity and must communicate little trivial incidents in its past 
earthly life which cannot be guessed and which are not com- 
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mon to the lives of other people. In other words we must 
have supernormal information and such a quantity as well as 
quality of it as will make the spiritistic theory more probable 
than any other. Ethical or other revelations are worthless 
for this problem and have to be discarded, whatever other 
interest psychological or philosophical they may have. 
Hence readers must not be disappointed if we insist on con- 
centrating their attention upon the incidents that prove per- 
sonal identity and the supernormal character of the informa- 
tion conveyed through Mrs. Piper. When we have reason 
to accept the supernormal and to believe that its selective 
reference to the personality of deceased persons make sur- 
vival after death probable, we may take up the other prob- 
lems, but we cannot do more than one thing at a time. 

One of the early incidents in the communications through 
Mrs. Piper purporting to come from Dr. Hodgson implicates 
another psychic to a slight extent. Dr. Hodgson and I had 
made an experiment with a certain young lady, who had 
mediumistic powers and who was not a professional psychic, 
nearly a year before his death. A short time after his decease 
a friend was having a sitting with Mrs. Piper and in the 
course of the communications—to be called this on any 
theory of them—the friend asked if he would communicate 
with her through any other “light,” the term used by the 
trance personalities to denote a medium. The reply sub- 
stantially was: “No, I will not, except through the young 
light. She is all right.” Later in the sitting one of the 
trance personalities or controls, referring to this told the 
sitter that I (Hyslop) understood to whom this referred, 
giving my name. Dr. Hodgson added to his statement that, 
as soon as he recovered from the shock of death he had ex- 
amined the case and found it all right. 

Now Dr. Hodgson and I, with the parents and one or two 
relatives, were all that knew anything about this case. The 
sitter and others associated with the experiment in Boston 
did not know the meaning of the incident and reference. 
When I was informed of it, the matter was made perfectly 
clear. It is true that Dr. Hodgson, while living and after 
our experiment with the young lady, had mentioned the case 
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without names to the trance personalities so that at least 
Mrs. Piper’s subliminal can be supposed to have been aware 
of the facts sufficiently to deprive the incident of the evi- 
dential value which we would like it to have. But the most 
striking incident is one that involves a cross reference with 
this young lady. ‘The father carefully kept the knowledge 
of Dr. Hodgson’s death from his daughter and very soon 
after his death and about the time of the incident just men- 
tioned wrote me that they had a sitting with the daughter 
and that the control had said he had seen Dr. Hodgson. 
This coincides with his statement through Mrs. Piper that he 
had examined the case and found it all right. 

One incident of great importance occurred in my first 
sitting after Dr. Hodgson’s death. After he had referred to 
some discussions which he and I had over my Report on the 
Piper case in the spring of 1900 and had made some reference 
to his posthumous letter, he suddenly broke out with the 


statement: “ Remember that I told Myers we would talk 
nigger talk.” I saw at a glance, owing to my familiarity 


with phenomena of this kind, that something was wrong and 
I said, speaking to Mrs. Piper’s hand, as we always do: 
“No, you must have told that to some one else.” The reply 
from Hodgson was: “Ah, yes, James. I remember it was 
Will James. He will understand. Do you remember the 
difficulties we had in regard to our hypothesis on the spirit- 
istic theory?” I knew nothing of this and wrote to Prof. 
James, who was in California at the time, to ascertain 
whether any such remark had ever been made to him by Dr. 
Hodgson. ‘The statement was pertinent, as I knew that Dr. 
Hodgson and I had talked with Prof. James on the mental 
conditions of communicators, but I did not know whether 
any such definite incident had occurred between them. Prof. 
James replied that he did not recall any incident of the kind. 
When he returned to Cambridge late in the spring the inci- 
dent was told him again by his son and Prof. James again 
denied all recollection of the matter. At lunch with Mr. 
Piddington the same day he was telling his guest what his 
opinion was of the trance personalities in the Piper case. 
Prof. James did not believe them to be spirits, but secondary 
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personalities of Mrs. Piper, suggested by her knowledge of 
the same personalities in the case of Stainton Moses and the 
development of Dr. Hodgson’s influence during his experi- 
ments. In the process of thus explaining his opinion he 
said to Mr. Piddington that he had several times told Dr. 
Hodgson that, if he would only use a little tact, he could con- 
vert their deific verbiage into nigger minstrel talk, and then 
he suddenly recalled what had been said in the communica- 
tions and wrote me the facts. 

The reader will remark the important fact that it was not 
Dr. Hodgson that had made the statement to Prof. James 
and that the subject was not the difficulty of communicating, 
but the nature of the trance personalities, and that it was 
Prof. James who had made a reference to “nigger talk.” 
Just enough is given to recall the identity of the persons and 
relations between them, while the rest of the incident shows 
mental confusion between the incident which Prof. James re- 
called and the subjects of discussion which had taken place 
between them regarding the mental condition of communi- 
cators which Dr. Hodgson and I had tried to make clear to 
our common friend. George Pelham’s statement that we 
have to be in a dreamlike state on the other side in order to 
communicate is distinctly suggested by this incident as it is 
so like a delirium that it appears to be wholly unlike either 
telepathic or other phenomena, while there is little excuse 
from the ordinary explanations for the form which the com- 
munication takes. 

Another incident of some interest is the following. We 
had been working together in behalf of the plan which we 
are now putting into execution since his death, namely, the 
formation of an independent American Society. We had 
met the second summer before at Putnam’s Camp in the 
Adirondacks to talk it over and did so, agreeing there upon 
the main outlines of the scheme. It was our intention to 
talk the matter over again last summer (1905) at the same 
place, more especially with reference to points not touched 
on in our first interview which was occupied with the main 
outlines. But he was not at the camp when I called and I 
missed him. He then wrote me that he would either return 
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to Boston by way of New York or make a special trip to 
New York after his return to settle matters. He was pre- 
vented doing this as soon as.he had expected and at last de- 
cided that he would come after the holidays. Less than two 
weeks before this he was in his grave. Hence the reader 
will appreciate the following communications. 

After alluding to the pleasure of seeing the new world 
beyond death, a circumstance wholly worthless for any 
rational purposes in this discussion, he changed the subject. 
I quote the record, putting what I said in parentheses and 
what was written automatically by Mrs. Piper without en- 
closure of any kind. 

“T will now refer to the meeting I proposed having before 
I came over. 

(When was the meeting to be?) 

“T suggested having a meeting in New York, at the 

(Yes, that is right.) 

“No one could know about these plans better than your- 
self. 

(That is right.) 

“Do you remember my desire to publish my report next 
season. Yes, extracts. 

(About whom were the extracts?) 

“T wished to publish extracts about our telepathic ex- 
periments. 

(All right. That was not what I was thinking about. 
But go ahead.) 

“T also wished to publish extracts about the spirit side of 
test experiments and my theory in answer to some criticism 
I recall from Mrs. Sidgwick.” 

Now it was a part of Dr. Hodgson’s plan to have his reply 
to Mrs. Sidgwick’s strictures on his report in 1899 ready for 
the first publication of the new movement. We had agreed 
upon this. We may suppose that Mrs. Piper knew of his 
desire to reply to Mrs. Sidgwick, but hardly of his plan to 
meet me and talk over the matter in New York which had 
been quietly arranged. The allusion to “telepathic experi- 
ments ” is intelligible only in the light of the fact that Mrs. 
Sidgwick in her criticism admitted the probability that in Dr. 
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Hodgson’s Report he had a record of frequent telepathic or 
other form of communication from the dead, though through 
the subliminal mental action of Mrs. Piper. But Mrs. Sidg- 
wick could not accept what Dr. Hodgson had called the 
“possession ” theory of the process. His probable intention 
in his reply to her was to quote the record of telepathic ex- 
periments in the Society’s Proceedings to show that the 
analogies between them and the Piper phenomena could not 
be sustained. However that may be it is a relevant point in 
the problem, and his special conversation with me turned 
upon the selection of extracts from the records to show that 
his theory of the matter was defensible. He had no occasion 
to reply to her attitude of the spirit hypothesis, as she had 
tacitly conceded this and only disputed his view of the pro- 
cess. He and I had frequently talked over his reply and I 
had called his attention to an important point he could make 
in it from the failure of one of the Piper Reports to quote the 
record in full, actually leaving out a sentence which was the 
clue to the whole difficulty in the communication. 

On the occasion when we visited the “ young light ” we 
also had some sittings with a case of alleged independent 
voices. I had reached the city a few days previous to Dr. 
Hodgson and in order to test the genuineness of the claims, 
in accordance with a request of my host, I used a liquid to put 
in the psychic’s mouth, as the experiments had to be con- 
ducted in pitch darkness. In the communications through 
Mrs. Piper, Dr. Hodgson interrupted some allusions to the 
effect of death upon the memory and continued. 

“T shall never forget our experiments with a so-called 
light when you took a bottle of red liquid. 

(Very good. You know what a noise that man has 
made. ) 

“Tdo. I know all about it. 

(I have had some controversy with a friend of his.) 

“ Recently ? 

(Yes, recently. Now can you answer a question? ‘Tell 
me who it was or all you can recall about it.) 

“Yes, which? I remember our meeting there. I can re- 
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member the liquid experiment which was capital. I also 
recall an experiment when you tied the handkerchief. 

(I do not recall it at this moment.) 

“What’s the matter with you? 

(I have tied a handkerchief so often.) 

“ Remember the voice experiment ? 

(Yes, I remember that well. That was when the liquid 
was used. ) 

“T am referring to it now. I know it perfectly well, but 
no one else does. 

(Yes, that’s right.) 

“1 remember how she tried to fool us. 

(Yes, it was my first trial at that.) 

“T remember it well. Remember one thing and keep 
this on your mind. I shall avoid referring to things of which 
you are thinking at the time as much as possible and refer to 
my own memories. I have seen too much not to understand 


my business. I remember what our conversation was. She 
was an arrant humbug. 


(Yes I remember well.) 

“T wish to recall an incident. Do you remember writing 
me from the west about an experiment you tried to make 
while there? 

(Yes, go on please.) 

“It was on the whole good. 

(Yes, I think it was on the whole good.) 

“ After there is some definite arrangement made here 
about some one to fill my place, I hope you will take this up 
again when I shall help you.” 

The liquid that I used in the experiment was not red but 
purple. A part of the controversy that arose regarding the 
case occurred before Dr. Hodgson’s death, but not the part 
that I had in mind. There was no handkerchief tied on the 
occasion, but on the train coming home Dr. Hodgson told 
me of a most interesting experiment with himself in which 
the handkerchief had been used to bandage his own eyes and 
he showed me how almost impossible it is to wholly exclude 
vision on the part of a shrewd person by bandaging the eyes. 
This, of course, is not indicated in the statements of the com- 
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municator, but it is near enough to remind me of what he had 
said and as any allusion to a handkerchief in this connection 
is pertinent one must imagine that the incident which I have 
mentioned was actually intended and that either his own 
amnesic condition of the misapprehension of the trance per- 
sonality in control is responsible for the mistake. 

The opinion expressed of the medium on the occasion is 
the opinion that he held about the case when living and so 
is a point in identity though it cannot be used to reflect on 
her character in any respect, as one may hold that the evi- 
dence for fraud was not satisfactory. But Dr. Hodgson was 
very fully convinced that there was no reason to believe it 
genuine. 

It is interesting to remark the allusion to not telling me 
what I was thinking of at the time. I doubt if any other 
communicator than Dr. Hodgson would think of this point. 
He was so familiar with the objection to the spiritistic hy- 
pothesis from telepathy that he was always on the lookout 
for the facts that told against this objection and here it turns 
up as a habit of thought which few would manifest. 

The last incident is quite as important as any of the 
others. Nearly two years before I had had an experiment 
with a psychic out west, a non-professional case—I would 
not quote a professional type—and I not only obtained some 
important names, but I received the Christian name of 
George Pelham in response to the request that my father 
bring the man there who had helped him communicate in the 
Piper case, and this was not known by the woman. After- 
ward George Pelham stated through Mrs. Piper that he had 
gotten his Christian name through in this case. This is the 
reason that Dr. Hodgson thought it a good one on the whole. 

The communications quoted were followed by an allusion 
to the newspaper stories about his “returning.” No men- 
tion was made of the papers, but only of the stories to that 
effect. I then asked him if he had been anywhere and he 
replied that he had tried though not very successfully and 
then said he had tried with the “ young girl.” The perti- 
nence of this will be apparent to the reader after noting the 
incident narrated earlier in this paper. I then asked if he 
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had tried at the case in which I had been interested so long. 
I referred to the Smead case not yet published. The reply 
was as follows: 

“T will tell a message I tried to give. I said I had found 
things better than I thought I had. I also spoke of your 
father. Do you remember this. I am Hodgson. I have 
found things better than I hoped.” He then made an allu- 
sion to my hypnotic experiment with a student, but as this 
had been published in my Report on the Piper case the men- 
tion of it has no value. 

There was a number of allusions to Dr. Hodgson in the 
automatic writing of Mrs. Smead before she knew of his 
death which had been carefully concealed from her by Mr. 
Smead, and one or two apparitions of him associated with a 
frequent apparition of myself. At one sitting the name of 
my father was associated with that of Dr. Hodgson, but 
there was no statement that he had found things better than 
he had hoped. There ~ re many pertinent statements 
which have no place in this wat further than to mention 
the fact, and later the very language here stated as having 
been given through this case was found in my record of it, 
save the reference to the way in which he found things. 

I come now to a set of incidents which are perhaps as im- 
portant as any one could wish. I had an arrangement for 
three -sittings beginning March 19th (1906). Previous to 
this I arranged to have a sitting with a lady whom I knew 
well in New York City. She was not a professional psychic, 
but a lady occupying an important position in one of the large 
corporations in this city. This sitting was on the night of 
March 16th, Friday. At this sitting Dr. Hodgson purported 
to be present. His name was written and some pertinent 
things said with reference to myself, though they were not ‘n 
any respect evidential. Nor could I attach evidential valu- 
to the giving of his name as the lady knew well that he had 
died. I put away my record of the facts and said nothing 
about the result to any one. I went on to Boston to have 
my sittings with Mrs. Piper. 

Soon after the beginning of the sitting Rector, the trance 
personality usually controlling, wrote that he seen me “ at 
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another light,” that he had brought Hodgson there, but that 
they could not make themselves clear, and asked me if I had 
understood them. I asked when it was and received the 
reply that it was two days before Sabbath. The reader will 
see that this coincides with the time of the sitting in New 
York. Some statements were then made by Rector about 
the difficulty of commuuicating there, owing to the “ inter- 
vention of the mind of the light,” a fact coinciding with my 
knowledge of the case, and stated that they had tried to send 
through a certain word, which in fact I did not get. 

When Dr. Hodgson came a few minutes afterward to 
communicate he at once asked me, after the usual form of his 
greeting, if I had received his message, and on my reply that 
I was not certain he asked me to try the lady some day again. 
As soon as the sitting was over I wrote to the lady without 
saying a word of what had happened and arranged for an- 
other sitting with her for Saturday evening the 24th. 

At this sitting one of the trance personalities of the Piper 
case, one who does not often apear there, appeared at this 
sitting with Miss X. as I shall call her and wrote his name, 
if that form of expression be allowed. Miss X. had heard of 
this personality, but knew that Rector was the usual amanu- 
ensis in the Piper case. Immediately following the trance 
personality whose name was written Dr. Hodgson purported 
to communicate and used almost the identical phrases with 
which he begins his communications in the Piper case—in 
fact, several words were identical, and they are not the usual 
introduction of other communicators. After receiving this 
message I wrote to Mr. Henry James, Jr., without saying 
what I had gotten and asked him to interrogate Dr. Hodgson 
when he got a sitting to know if he had recently been com- 
municating with me and if he answered in the affirmative, to 
ask Dr. Hodgson what he had told me. About three weeks 
after Mr. James had his sitting and carried out my request. 
Dr. Hodgson replied that he had been trying to communicate 
with me several Sabbaths previously and stated with some 
approximation to it the message which I had received on the 
evening of the 24th. 
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The reader will perceive that these incidents involve cross 
references with another psychic than Mrs. Piper, and though 
I am familiar with the methods by which professional me- 
diums communicate with each other about certain persons 
who can be made victims of their craft it must be remem- 
bered that we are not dealing with a professional medium in 
Miss X. and that we can not call Mrs. Piper this in the ordi- 
nary use of the term. I can vouch for the trustworthiness of 
Miss X. and think that the ordinary explanation of the coin- 
cidences will not apply in this instance. 

The next day after the sitting just mentioned when Dr. 
Hodgson came to communicate he asked me if I remembered 
anything about the cheese we had at a lunch in his room. 
At first I thought of an incident not connected with a lunch. 
but with an attempt at intercommunication between two 
mediums in which a reference to cheese coming from Dr. 
Hodgson was made, but as soon as the mention of a lunch 
was made which had no relevance to what I was thinking of, 
I recalled the interesting circumstance that once, and only 
once, I had had a midnight lunch with Dr. Hodgson at the 
Tavern Club when he made a Welsh rarebit and we had a 
delightful time. 

Another incident is still more important as representing 
a fact which I did not know and which was relevant to a 
mutual friend who was named and who knew the fact. At 
this same sitting Dr. Hodgson sent his love to Prof. New- 
bold, of the University of Pennsylvania, and told me to ask 
him if he remembered being with him near the ocean on the 
beach. I inquired of Prof. Newbold if this had any perti- 
nence to him and he replied that the last time he saw Dr. 
Hodgson was in the previous July at the ocean beach. 

At the next sitting I had the “ young light” present for 
certain experimental purposes. After the communications 
relevant to her and after she had left the room Dr. Hodgson 
asked me if I remembered the meeting we had had with her 
and what he had said about her hysteria, saying that he ex- 
plained it as a partial case of hysteria. The facts were that, 
after our meeting with the young lady and while we were 
walking to a friend’s for dinner, Dr. Hodgson remarked to 
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me that he thought there was some hysteria in the case and 
that she was a very clever girl, the last remark being repeated 
here on this occsaion through Mrs. Piper. 

At a sitting on April 25th after an allusion to telepathy 
in which he said there was none of this in the process except 
in what came from his mind to me through Mrs. Piper, Dr. 
Hodgson tow.. up another important message whose truth 
and importance | learned accidentally some time afterward. 
He said, in the automatic writing of Mrs. Piper: 

“Do you remember a man we heard of in—No, in Wash- 
ington, and what I said about trying to see him? 

(What man was that?)° 

“A light. 

(A real light?) 

“Yes, I heard of him just before I came over. Perhaps 
I did not write you about this.” 

Now Dr. Hodgson had not written me about any such dis- 
covery and the statements had no meaning to me. In June 
I had some business in Washington and on the 13th I acci- 
dentally met a gentleman in charge of a department in one 
of the largest business houses there and in the course of our 
conversation he casually mentioned that he had written to 
Dr. Hodgson a short time before his death about a man there 
who showed signs of mediumistic powers. It happened that 
I knew the man and had received from him some years previ- 
ously an interesting experience. I had not heard from him 
for several years. He is employed in a very important office. 
In my conversation with the first mentioned gentleman I 
learned that recently this other man referred to had clearly 
shown indications of mediumistic powers. Here then was 
the possible explanation of the allusion at this sitting on 
April 25th. I had known absolutely nothing of the facts 
until thus mentioned at the sitting and afterward verified in 
the way described. 

I am not going to enter into any elaborate theoretical ex- 
planation of these incidents. As I have already said, the 
scientific man will attach less value to what purports to come 
from Dr. Hodgson through Mrs. Piper than if it came from 
some one else. Besides I am not anxious to insist upon ex- 
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planations at present. The most important point is to have 
the facts, and if there were space in this Journal I would be 
glad to give the detailed records, since these are the data 
which a really scientific man wishes. But I cannot satisfy 
him in this publication. I desire only to excuse the demand 
for the investigation of such phenomena. It will be appar- 
ent, I think, to every man that these statements through Mrs. 
Piper are not due to chance, and that, if we have reason to 
believe that Mrs. Piper had not previously acquired by nor- 
mal means the information conveyed, we have facts which do 
not have an ordinary explanation. What the true explana- 
tion is we need not insist upon. Every one knows what 
hypothesis I would suggest in the case, but I wish less to 
keep in the front any supernormal explanation of the phe- 
nomena than I do the facts. It is easier to quarrel with 
theories than it is with facts and if we have any reaso:: to 
trust the phenomena as supernormal I am quite willing to 
leave their ultimate cause to the scientific psychologist. I 
should do no more than hold him responsible for the evi- 
dence that any other theory than the superfrcial one actually 
applies. But there need be no haste in the adoption of any 
special theory. It is the collection of similar phenomena that 
is now the most important task before us, and the present 
paper is to encourage support for the immense task in- 
volved. 
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EDITORIAL. 


The article on experiments with Mrs. Piper since the 
death of Dr. Richard Hodgson is one of those which we ex- 
pect to publish in early numbers of the Journal. The second 
article will represent evidential incidents involving “ cross 
references with other cases. The third article will contain 


matter bearing on the conditions affecting the “ communica- 
tions.” 


By request Dr. R. Heber Newton withdraws his resigna- 
tion and so remains on the Board of Trustees of the Ameri- 
can Institute for Scientific Research. Mr. Charles Griswold 
Bourne, owing to inability to accept the responsibility of 
serving, has resigned from the same. 


Mr. Hereward Carrington, author of “The Physical 
Phenomena of Spiritualism,’ which is now in press, and a 
trained prestidigatator, has accepted a place on the Council 
of the American Society for Psychical Research. 


_It was not possible to indicate in the list of members 
published last month in all cases the exact status of some of 
them. The contributors to the fund for preliminary organ- 
ization did not wish to be named, and so they were classified 
in a manner to conceal their rank as Founders and Patrons. 
It was the same with several others. At present I can only 
indicate that Life Fellows, Life Members, and Life Associates 
are already numerous enough to make the permanent fund 
which cannot be used equal to the sum of $2,000. This is to 
be treated as the basis of a permanent endowment fund. If 
a sufficient endowment is obtained at an early date the fund 
now in hand for preliminary organization will be added to it 
and only its income used. This would meet the preferences 
of those who made the contribution, though they appreciated 
the needs of the work so fully as to permit the use of the 
entire amount if the circumstances required it. It is hoped 


that the occasion may not arise in which the principal will 
have to be spent. 
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It may be important to say to members and readers of the 
Journal that it will not be a primary object of this publication 
to explain the facts which it reports. We are engaged in the 
task of collecting data and it is not in place to offer a theory 
for every individual fact, new or old, that we discover. Ex- 
planation has its place in dealing with large masses of phe- 
nomena. ‘There has been too much speculation in regard to 
psychic research theories and too much concession to the 
merely popular demand for a theory or an explanation. We 
are not yet prepared for any explanation of the supernormal 
as a whole. Only in one field of it are we entitled to indulge 
explanatory hypotheses. We have still to collect and certify 
our facts in large numbers before we can be justified in ad- 
vancing large theories regarding them. Our primary prob- 
lem, then, is to assure ourselves that the facts alleged are 
really what they claim to be. And also it will be important 
to watch for those accidents and associations accompanying 
them which tend to throw light upon their larger meaning. 
But it will not be the first object of this Journal to advance 
an explanation every time it publishes a fact or alleged fact. 
It is true that psychic research has gone far enough to dis- 
cuss hypotheses, and we shall do this under the proper cir- 
cumstances. But many facts do not yet lend themselves 
either to the confirmation or refutation of these hypotheses, 
and we have to await a larger collection of them before as- 
signing them an explanation. 








There is another important matter to emphasize for read- 
ers. It is the distinction between the real and the evidential 
nature of reported phenomena. One of our most important 
tasks is to secure reports which have evidential value, that is, 
characteristics which prove something unusual. Many facts 
are explicable by a theory which they do not prove. Many 
facts also can be conceded to be genuinely supernormal, after 
the supernormal has once been proved, but they often carry 
no evidence of the character which they may really possess. 

It is necessary to remark this distinction because the 
policy of the Journal must be critical, and readers must learn 
that the pointing out of evidential weaknesses may not 
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destroy the genuineness of the facts though it does impair 
their evidential force. The reduction of proof is not the de- 
struction of fact. It often seems so, because in the first 
stages of any new truth it cannot be held until proved. But 
once established by rigid scientific methods many facts which 
could not pass the’ordeal of evidential standards may come 
in to find an explanation and acceptance under theories which 
they did not prove, and may even in certain accidents afford 
valuable light for the general problem. Hence it is hoped 
that readers will understand from our policy of critical analy- 
sis that we are dealing primarily with an evidential rather 
than an explanatory problem and so be patient with what 
might otherwise appear to be a destructive purpose. 


Readers must not misunderstand the nature of the prob- 
lem in the reproduction of results obtained by experiment 
with Mrs. Piper since the death of Dr. Hodgson. In the 
present stage of investigation we have to assume the possible 
or probable truth of Materialism in order to test its validity 
by trying the application of it to such facts as are here re- 
ported. Those who have other grounds for belief in survival 
after death naturally look for some revelation of wonderful 
importance. But it must be remembered that we are not at 
present concerned with any such view of the issue. It is as 
impossible as it is absurd to look at it from this point of view 
as long as we are deficient in evidence that there is a spiritual 
world of any kind. Our primary business is to see if the 
prevailing materialistic view is tenable, and if it-is so, it must 
be able to explain supernormal knowledge which shows a 
direct and selective reference to the personal identity of de- 
ceased persons. 

It is not our object to get into communication with the 
deceased simply for the sake of communication. We assume 
that there are no spirits with whom to communicate and that 
we must have a certain type of phenomena in order to justify 
the belief that spirits exist. Communication with them is an 
incident of proof, not a process of acquiring knowledge about 
them. If spirits exist and if they can communicate with us 
at all they can prove their existence by telling us incidents 
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from memory of their past terrestrial life for the purpose of 
proving their identity, and proof of that identity is absolutely 
essential to the belief that they exist. Only the most trivial 
incidents will ever prove this identity ,as any one will readily 
perceive who has thought for a moment upon what he would 
have to do when his identity is questioned. Hence as we 
are engaged in the preliminary work of scientific inquiry re- 
garding this fundamental issue, readers must expect us to 
limit our problem and to continue at it until general convic- 
tion is established, if that be possible. We shall-not allow 
ourselves to be diverted away from it by the demands of 
those who do not intelligently recognize the issue. Until 
scientific scepticism has been satisfied of the supernormal and 
of phenomena that suggest evidentially the continuance of 
personal consciousness we cannot take up other problems, 
however desirable they may seem. 





LOCAL SOCIETIES. 


The circular which we published in the January 
Journal explaining the nature and object of the American 
Institute and its Sections refers to the formation of local so- 
cieties for the work of psychic research as a desirable means 
of enlarging the interests and usefulness of such investiga- 
tions. In thus encouraging such endeavors we do not mean 
that it is advisable to have a number of wholly independent 
bodies working alone, but groups of members of the central 
body organized for more serious interest and assistance in the 
general aims of the Institute. A plan may be matured later 
for the interchanging of material among the various groups 
for the purpose of their meetings. That, however, is a mat- 
ter for future consideration. ‘The first object is to encourage 
the co-operation of local members in the collection of phe- 
nomena of importance in the work of psychical research and 
the co-operation of such local groups with the central organ- 
ization. ‘The phenomena with which psychic research has to 
deal are exceedingly sporadic compared with the phenomena 
with which physical science usually has to occupy itself. 
They are not individually sufficient generally to prove any 
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special explanation of them and have to be collected, as were 
incidents about meteors, in order to justify the application of 
any large hypothesis and to understand the subsidiary influ- 
ences affecting its integrity. Consequently the only safe 
procedure in such circumstances will be the united effort of 
all that are interested to give supernormal and other experi- 
ences that value which only a collective mass of them can 
have. In psychic research we cannot well scatter our ener- 
gies, at least in the present nature of the inquiry. 

It will ‘be desirable to allow each local society all the free- 
dom possible. The central body or the American Institute 
will not assume responsibility for the direction of their work. 
nor will it wish to interfere in any way with their organization 
or the appointment of officers. It may be desirable, in some 
cases at least, that the important officers should be acceptable 
to the central body as a guarantee of the proper co-operation 
with them in a common cause and of the acceptability of re- 
ports made to the central society. But that may be the most 
that the Council of the American Society would wish to ask. 
Each independent group should have as much freedom of 
action as possible and the main reason for general co-opera- 
tion is the necessity of combining the results of investigation 
in a way to give them the collective force of which they may 
be capable and the largest possible scientific interest and 
form. Phenomena of this kind have too long been allowed 
to perish or to lose their value simply because they have not 
received the imprimatur of scientific bodies. The larger and 
wider the co-operation in collecting and certifying the facts 
the more important the result and the more effective their 
influence in moulding human conviction. 

The most important thing which the central body will 
expect will be the reporting of all records to it for filing and 
publication. As the utmost freedom is conceded to local 
groups the central society will have to exercise its own judg- 
ment in the manner of dealing with the phenomena so re- 
ported and perhaps, in some cases at least, add its own in- 
quiries regarding the facts reported. One of the Society’s 
most important duties will be to deal with its material in the 
manner which promises to be most effective in supporting 
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its claims. It cannot always agree to deal with the facts on 
their own merits alone, but it must select and combine them 
in a way to give them that scientific value which will affect 
human conviction most cogently. Some facts may be very 
important in themselves and to those who have been con- 
vinced of the supernormal, but they may not always have the 
characteristics which are calculated to influence others, and 
especially those who have not had the opportunity to witness 
them or their like, or to know the persons with whom the 
phenomena have occurred or by whom collected. Hence the 
Council of the central body will have to use discretion in the 
classification and publication of matter, choosing time and 
matter with reference to the greatest effectiveness which re- 
ports may have for influencing scientific interest. Availabil- 
ity as well as intrinsic worth will have to be a consideration in 
the use of matter, and often this secondary merit may suffice 
to give precedence to public consideration where incidents 
of greater intrinsic importance may have to be reserved for 
later notice. Publication will not be a test or the only test 
of scientific merit, but at times merely an evidence of char- 
acteristics that are calculated to attract favorable considera- 
tion. ‘The whole policy of publication must be directed with 
reference to the psychological status of human interest and 
prejudice. 

The economy and scientific importance of this policy will 
hardly be questioned and it will remain only to give it form 
and effectiveness. Local bodies can carry on their investiga- 
tions and report them to the central body for record and 
such use as the general cause necessitates, while they may 
also be recipients of what other and similar bodies report. 
The work may thus obtain the importance which belongs to 
such transactions as those of the Royal Society in England, 
while the financial work is assumed by the central organiza- 
tion. Endowment funds may thus be concentrated and ad- 
ministered in the most economic and efficient manner while 
the work itself is widened and deepened. 

This policy I think will recommend itself to all who have 
psychic research at heart, and it is hoped that this continent 
may not see divided counsels in the prosecution of its investi- 
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gations. We are engaged, not merely in determining our 
own personal convictions, but in the more difficult task of 
influencing the convictions of others who may not be so 
fortunate as to have close personal contact with important 
facts, and hence the largest possible co-operation is necessary. 
To make this effective, however, the largest possible freedom 
of association and action will be necessary, such as may be 
compatible with the interests of the general work and at the 
same time such as may impose upon these independent 
groups the strictest responsibility for the scientific integrity 
and worth of the facts reported. The general Society may 
impose the criteria and conditions upon which it will accept 
the satisfactory nature of reports, whether for private record 
or for public use. With this understanding there need be no 
solicitude regarding the utility and wisdom of a very com- 
prehensive system of co-operation. 





INCIDENTS. 


The Society assumes no responsibility for anything published 
under this head and no indorsement is implied, except that it has 
been furnished by an apparently trustworthy contributor whose 
name is given unless withheld at his own request. 


The following experience was written out and sent to me 
immediately after its occurrence. Mr. Carrington is a mem- 
ber of the Council of the American Society for Psychical Re- 
sarch and has been a contributor to the Proceedings of the 
English Society. We are not primarily interested in an ex- 
planation of the incident, but in the record of it as an actual 
experience. It is called a “ collective’ hallucination because 
it is that at least, whatever else it may be. It does not super- 
ficially suggest its éxplanation, but I think it can safely be 
accepted as a fact of some interest in coincidences whether 
we choose to regard it as a causal or casual one. We might 
implicate the phenomena in telepathy, but this would hardly 


be an explanation, and we could not treat it alone as adequate 
proof of this. 
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A COLLECTIVE HALLUCINATION. 


On the night of July 21, 1906, I had staying with me a friend 
whom I shall designate by the initials L. K. (1 am not at liberty 
to use the full name for publication.) The morning of the 22nd. 
being Sunday, we were both sleeping rather late, as we had both 
been working hard the previous evening, ’till past one A. M. I 
was sound asleep when I was suddenly and thoroughly awakened 
by the sound of a coin dropping on to a wooden surface—it 
seemed spinning round and round before finally falling flat down 
—as coins frequently do. I had an idea the coin was an Ameri- 
can cent and that the surface it was spinning on was solid wood. 
As | say, | woke up at once and completely. At the same instant 
my friend sat up in bed, and said, “ What was that?” and looked 
across the room to the very spot where I had located the sound. 
L. K. had also been suddenly and completely awakened by the 
sound of the falling coin (the vision in this case being that of a 
quarter), and the sound designated as that produced by the coin 
spinning on a solid wooden surface. The remark that a “vision” 
of a spinning coin was seen was volunteered. The first thought 
that occurred to both of us, I think, was—““There’s some one in 
the house!’ We both instantly jumped out of bed, and ran into 
the other rooms in turn—looking for some one to lay hands on— 
but there was no one in the place—nor did a careful search reveal 
any coin anywhere on the floor or elsewhere. The floor is bare 
boards with rugs. The time was almost exactly 8.30 A.M. The 
reasons for not thinking it a real coin are (1) The fact that none 
was anywhere discovered, as the result of asearch. (2) It would 
have been impossible for any to have dropped, because there was 
no money lying around loose anywhere—e. g., all slanting up- 
wards, and not in a downward angle. (I noticed this in making 
the search.) It should be noticed, on the other hand, that (1) 
the sound woke us both up, at precisely the same instant. (2) 
That, in both cases, the awakening was instantaneous and very 
complete. (3) That we both had a dream-like vision of a coin 
spinning (though they were of different values). (4) We both 
located the sound in the same part of the room—exactly. (5) 
That to both of us—the sound was identical, i. e., it sounded to 
us both as though spun on wood. (6) It struck us both as a 
very extraordinary kind of sound at the time. The fact that we 
were both awakened so completely and instantaneously, argues 
for its subjectiveness, as it would require much more than a coin 
spinning to wake me up normally—! being a very sound sleeper. 
This is also true in the case of L. K. It seems to me a clear case 
of collective audotory hallucination of a very interesting type, 
and throws a light on some sounds heard by some persors coin- 
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cidentally in haunted houses (See e. g. “ The Alleged Haunting 
of B— House,” p. 92, etc.) The fact is recorded, however, with- 
out offering any theory by way of explanation. 

HEREWARD CARRINGTON. 

July 22, 1906 (9.10 A. M.) 

I have read the above account, and hereby certify that it is 
precisely correct in so far as my own observation of the occur- 
rence goes, and wherein it relates to myself. L. K. 

July 22, 1906 (9.15 A. M.) 





APPARENT PREMONITION. 


The following was an experience of a personal acquaint- 
ance of myself. The lady is a perfectly reliable and intelli- 
gent witness. She has also had many experiences in auto- 
matic writing, some of them bearing evidence of being super- 
normal and after the type of those exhibited by Mrs. Piper 
and similar cases. It seems, when the present premonition 
occurred, Miss M not only had no reason to believe that 
the event would take place, but in fact rather had reason not 


to expect it. Inquiry seems to show that the engagement 
did not yet exist. 





June 22, 1906. 
Dr. James H. Hyslop, 


My dear Dr. Hyslop: 

In February or March, 1905, I was dressing near the 
mirror in the morning and the impression came to me that my 
sister Anna would be married in October (1905). I either said 
aloud or thought in half utterance: “Well, I would. That’s a 
good idea.” 

My sister was not then engaged to the gentleman I| had in 
mind, Dr. Q , but had been besought by him for years and 
refused. My sister could not make up her mind in the matter. 
But she and Dr. Q were married in the latter part of Sep- 








tember, 1905. M. M. 


While we cannot treat such an incident as evidential of 
anything supernormal it will interest the student of psychol- 
ogy to know that it is but one experience among others of a 
different type in the same subject. Miss M. has developed 
automatic writing and has shown some evidence of super- 
normal intelligence in it. Most of it is amenable to the hy- 
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pothesis of subliminal or secondary personality, but with 
occasional incidents of a supernormal character the occur- 
rence of spontaneous incidents of this kind have an interest 
in connection with the probable unity of all such phenomena. 








BOOK REVIEWS. 


The Subconscious. By Joseph Jastrow, Professor of Psychol- 
ogy in the University of Wisconsin. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mufflin & Co., 1906. London: Archibald Constable 
& Co., Ltd. 

Since the time when, as Professor Richet has remarked, it 
required a certain courage to pronounce the word “ sonambul- 
ism,’ there has indeed been a very considerable advance in psy- 
chological inquiry and discovery. A generation ago, Psychology 
was the science of the normal, waking alert consciousness ; it was 
a kind of sunlit terrace—to use Proj. James’ simile—which could 
be measured and mapped out with precision. In recent years, 
however, there has occurred a remarkable extension of the scope 
of psychological investigation, and the ground outside the terrace 
has become a scene of busy exploration by many and variously 
equipped pioneers. In France—to drop metaphor and to resume 
psychological terminology—the inquiry into the more obscure 
forms of mental functioning has been prosecuted almost entirely 
along the lines of hypnotism—and important work has been done 
by Liebeault, Binet and Fere, Bernheim, and others of the nancy 
school. In England there has also been a fair amount of ex- 
perimental research by hypnotic methods—chiefly, as in France, 
in connection with Therapeutics. Dr. J. Milne Bramwell has 
published what may well be considered the standard work on the 
subject. 

But the most important part of the investigation in England 
has undoubtedly been that which was undertaken by the Society 
for Psychical Research, and which is associated pre-eminently 
with the name of F. W. H. Myers, who, as Prof. James has said, 
made this part of psychology so much his own that the problem 
of the exploration of man’s outlying mental tracts may conveni- 
ently be termed “ Myers’ problem.” It is, however, in some re- 
spects, unfortunate that Myers was so greatly preoccupied with 
the question of man’s survival of bodily death; for his monu- 
mental work on Human Personality is to some extent lessened in 
the eyes of psychologists by its author’s manifest and admitted 
desire to find evidence in support of such survival. It is there- 
fore not surprising to find that Prof. Jastrow, who now presents 
us with the first important work yet published in America on this 
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aspect of psychological inquiry, has been almost entirely unable 
to derive help or benefit from the work of his English predecessor 
in this field, though giving due meed of praise to his discerning 
labors ; for, to the cautious, conservative psychologist, Myers has 
been led by his emotional inclinations to erect a superstructure 
of theory which is altogether too stupendous for the fact founda- 
tions on which it is based. 

Professor Jastrow’s book is, as we have just said, the most 
important contribution to the literature of what may be called 
orthodox transmarginal psychology that has yet been published 
in America. It is an elaborate and careful survey, more descrip- 
tive than explanatory, of many different varieties of subcon- 
scious mental functioning, in normal and abnormal states. The 
ordinary waking consciousness is taken as the normal, and the 
abnormal states dealt with are sleep, natural and induced, un- 
usual states induced by drugs, states of dissociation of person- 
ality and so forth. It is pointed out how, in the normal state, 
deliberately initiated actions, such as walking, speaking a lan- 
guage, etc., become automatic to such an extent that they can be 
carried on while the consciousness is otherwise occupied. We 
can discuss questions which require great concentration of at- 
tention, without consciously directing the muscles which we are 
using in walking or articulating. Next in order come those 
sensory and motor lapses of consciousness in which the per- 
ception, or the knowledge of our act, does not at the time come 
within the area of consciousness; as when “ Miss X”’ reserved 
the date of the Times by visualizing another part of the paper 
which she had consciously noted, and as when the clergyman 
“sent round the plate” a second time, unconscious of the fact 
that the collection had already been taken. 

From consideration of many interesting cases of this kind, 
Professor Jastrow goes on to cases of subconscious functioning 
in abnormal states. An interesting illustration of this category 
is the case of Professor Hilprecht’s dream, in which was solved, 
with much subconscious dramatization, a problem concerning a 
Babylonian inscription which had baffled the waking conscious- 
ness. Here we have a kind of transition stage between normal 
and abnormal processes; for “the purpose of the waking state was 
carried over into the dream state,” and there fulfilled with the 
accompaniment of typically subconscious and fanciful setting. 
From such cases as these it is not a long step, via somnambulism 
hypnosis to those cases of disintegration of personality or parti- 
tioning of consciousness which Professor Jastrow suitably illus- 
trates by quoting the now well known case of Mlle. “ Helene 
Smith.” In the phenomena observed in connection with Miss 
Smith’s trances and impressions, which have been carefully 
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studied and recorded by Professor Flourney, of Geneva,* there is 
an extreme form of subconscious functioning which seems at first 
sight so different from the normal personality of the sensitive as 
to suggest a foreign intelligence or “ spirit control.” But on ex- 
amination it is evident, as Flourney has shown, that “ Leopold ” 
and his confreres are made of the same stuff as the Assyrian 
priest in Professor Hilprecht’s dream. They are in a state of 
more complete and permanent segregation, but they may safely 
be classed under the same heading as fragments of the incarnate 
personality. The structure of the Martian language shows that 
it is based on French, the only language that is well known to 
Miss Smith, and the Sanscrit of the “ Hindoo pre-incarnation ” 
does not exceed what might have been picked up and forgotten, 
besides showing its subconcious origin by its internal contradic- 
ons. 

Such is Professor Jastrow’s work, in so far as it can be repre- 
sented by a brief allusion to its principal features of detail. It 
will perhaps not be without interest to view it now in more gen- 
eral fashion, and to glance for a moment at its relation to the 
theory of the “ Subliminal,” which was worked out in such detail 
by the pertinacious genius of F. W. H. Myers. Professor Jas- 
trow’s book is, as we have said, descriptive rather than explana- 
tory. It aims at “the more precise comprehension of those man- 
ifestations of consciousness, and of those varieties of its activities 
that take place below the threshold of our fully awakening 
minds” (p. 7); it is an exposition which “ considers respectively 
the functioning of subconscious processes in the normal and 
abnormal mental life” (p. 168). With much literary charm, 
pertinent illustration, and apt analogy, we are led gradually from 
the brightly illuminated area where the search light of attention 
shows up every mental detail, away through semi-obscure 
regions, where we see grotesque yet familiar forms, to the dark- 
ness of the outer confines where what is visible seems to suggest 
a foreign land. Yet our way has been made step by step, and 
with no jumping of unexplored gaps or chasms; we have pro- 
ceeded by gradual stages, perceiving analogy and relation be- 
tween the more bezarre fact, as we arrive at it, and the less 
strange fact which we have just quitted. Discontinuity is graded 
down by suitable illustrations of transition processes, or we see 
that the mind is a unity ; that the beads are all strung on the same 
thread. 

The old psychology restricted itself to the “ sunlit terrace ” of 
waking consciousness, and consequently had to retire in favor of 
theology in face of such problems as alleged “ possession ;” but 





*“FErom India to the Planet Mars, also Nouvelles observatious sur de 
Somnambulisme.” 
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modern inquiry, by close interrogation and examination of nature 
in the sphere of mind, has established an unbroken connection 
between the most orthodox psychological facts and the baroque 
“possession phenomena” of a Miss Smith. Science is largely 
an affair of the binding together of phenomena by observation of 
analogies and resemblances, and the consequent formulation of 
laws ; it must advance from the known to the less known, making 
good its links as it goes on grappling the bits of the known in 
the less known, to the existing sum of known, and thus steadily 
accreting and enlarging. Of this process is the realm of psychoi- 
ogy. The Subconscious furnishes an interesting and inspiring 
illustration. Almost the only objection that can be urged against 
it, is, that the arbitrariness of selection excludes many phenomena 
which might justifiably be expected to appear. The evidence for 
the absence of common fraud, and consequently the probability 
of interesting forms of mental process, whatever the ultimate 
source may be, is admittedly much greater in cases of Mrs. riper 
and Mrs. ‘Thompson than in that of Miss Smith; yet the latter is 
taken and the former are left. 

It is true that Professor Jastrow at the outset announces his 
intention of-excluding such phenomena as cannot be coupled up 
with normal phenomena by more or less close analogy of process ; 
and the exclusion is perfectly legitimate, though seeming to carry 
with it an implication which is doubtless unintended. If the 
Piper and Thompson phenomena are in no case due to “ spirit 
agency,” it is obvious that they fall to an explanation by the 
Subconsciousness of the Sensitives; and they might thus reason- 
ably be looked for in a book bearing the title of the volume under 
discussion. Their exclusion seems to indicate that they are not 
looked on as subconscious, and the inference may be drawn that 
Professor Jastrow regards them as genuinely spiritistic—an in- 
ference which, though logically justified, would be far from repre- 
senting truly the Professor’s opinions. Some other choice of 
title would have obviated the possibility of such a mistaken im- 
pression. 

Finally, as to the relation of Professor Jastrow’s “ subcon- 
scious ” to the “ subliminal ” of Mr. Myers. It seems to me that 
the relation and similarity are closer than the former writer ap- 
pears to think, and that he is under some slight misconception on 
certain points. Certainly I have never heard of the theory of the 
subliminal self being applied as “a plea for the supernatural ” 
(p. 535); and I think that those who held it are not very guilty 
of “occult” leanings. In fact it may be contended with some 
plausibility that the theory of the “ subliminal ” is the only alter- 
native to still greater admissions; that it is held, not out of love 
for the “occult,” but as yielding foothold to a conservative in- 
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vestigation in face of a rising tide of supernormal phenomena 
which threatens otherwise to sweep him away into still more 
dubious and dangerous regions. I know quite well that many 
people, chiefly, if not entirely those who have not investigated, 
do in fact see no need for any theory even as far reaching as that 
of the “ subliminal,” and for them the position of Professor Jas- 
trow is perfectly sensible and logical. It is a matter of evidence 
as to whether certain phenomena do or do not occur; and until 
we are compelled to accept the facts, there is no necessity for ap- 
parently too imaginative theories. There is greater danger from 
haste than from conservatism, and it is well that the leaders of 
thought in these matters should preach caution and care, lest the 
uninstructed rush into the excesses of credulity. Recognizing 
this, we are sure that Professor Jastrow’s able exposition will be 
warmly welcomed as a valuable addition to the literature of Psy- 
chology, even by those whose experience has driven them to take 
up a somewhat more advanced position. 


Bradford, England. J. ARTHUR HILL. 
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